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CHILDREN 



BY GERTRUDE EMERSON 



EVERYONE who is interested in the 
distinctive work of our American 
artists must have made the acquaintance 
of Helen Hyde and her Japanese "children" 
— it is so she always speaks of them, for the 
quaint, gay little subjects of her lovely 
Japanese color prints are very real to her. 
She has done for Japan perhaps what 
Boutet de Monvel has done for France, 
acted as interpreter of its child life. But 
what worlds of difference between the sad, 
wistful-eyed little beings in black aprons 
and capuchons who stare at you out of the 
vagueness of some French street as they pass 
eternally on their way to school, and the 



elaborate children of the fantastic print- 
land, peering down through wisteria- 
trailing bridges, or out between the flutter- 
ing draperies of a shop entrance, or turn- 
ing shyly to seek you through the twilight 
of a green willow spring! And, too, there is 
a difference in the temperamental vision 
of the two artists; a rather sad realism on 
the one hand, softened by a decorative 
instinct, and a sweet Elizabethan un- 
reality on the other, that yet stirs one with 
a more vital and human appeal. Helen 
Hyde has mercifully refused to be drawn 
into the vortex of the artistic experimenters. 
Satisfied to believe that, whatever the 
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purpose of art, the result should please, 
she has chosen her material accordingly, 
and has adopted the old and beautiful 
color printing from wood blocks as the 
most direct means of expressing her ideas. 
Her work stands out significantly sure, and 
is rich in charm. 

Miss Hyde came to choose Japan as a 
field somewhat by accident. In San 
Francisco, where she spent the early part 
of her life, she studied painting under two 
Danes, Ferd Richardt, a pupil of the famous 
sculptor Thorwaldsen, and one-time court 
painter of Denmark, and Emil Carlsen. 
Then she went to Europe for a time, where 
she studied in Berlin under Skarbina, and 
under Raphael Collins and Albert Sterner 
in Paris. Felix Regamey, Director of the 
Musee Guimet in Paris, was another one 
of her teachers, and it was his enthusiasm 
for Japanese art that first inspired her 
interest. But when one of her pictures was 
ruthlessly refused at the Salon, Miss Hyde 
decided that she was a failure and that life 
was not worth living anyway and that she 
might just as well die, and she returned 
home with the firm determination to give 
up her art. It was then that the rich, 
unexploited possibilities of Chinatown 
struck her, and with an avidity for work 
which has always been one of her most 
prominent characteristics, she began again. 
This time she was more successful. The 
small pig-tailed mandarins and satin- 
trowsered damsels of the Almond-eyed 
Quarter appealed to her, and her water- 
colors and colored etchings attracted imme- 
diate attention; presently Chinatown was 
almost as crowded with artists in search 
of "the picturesque" as it was with its 
native inhabitants. Miss Hyde decided 
to try her luck in a fresher artistic venture, 
and went over to Japan intending to stay 
a few months, and remained fifteen years! 
That, briefly, is the story of the beginning 
of the Japanese prints. 

Japanese art itself is a sealed book to 
the average occidental, Whistler standing 
out as the most notable exception, but the 
street life which unconsciously reflects a 
thousand different phases of oriental art 
is a fascinating page even to the most 
casual tourist. The moist atmosphere 
softens the sunsets to pale cadmium yellow, 
and sends cobalt shadows sweeping up the 



valleys and over the million grey roofs 
of the cities. Shadow shows play across 
the soft paper windows alight in every 
house, and gay oiled paper lanterns with 
crimson flower crests and mysterious black 
writing swing above the door of every shop. 
The shops themselves with their open fronts 
succeed one another with all the picturesque 
variety of the Thousand and One Nights; 
here a tea shop with enormous blue glaze 
jars as big as those of Ali Baba's which held 
the forty thieves — in the midst, the motion- 
less figure of an old woman with yellow 
face and black fantastic hair and black 
inscrutable eyes; next a shop filled with 
delicate rice-paper lanterns, tossing in the 
wind like soap-bubbles; then one where 
they are making fans, or weaving mats, 
or sawing planks of fresh wood like 
Hokusai's primitive carpenter, while around 
the walls stand the tall shimmering lotos 
flowers which are the Buddhist symbol of 
death; the shops are without end. When 
it rains, "the straw rain-coats and um- 
brellas go talking familiarly," and the 
canals and moats are wrapped in mist, 
out of which barges propelled by long poles 
appear, and vanish again, from time to 
time. And all the while the streets are 
swarming with multitudes who spend their 
lives shuffling up and down, buying, selling, 
looking on. The artist, thanks be given, 
does not need to count the cost of this 
profusion of cheap life poured into the street 
of the Orient. But the love of ornamenta- 
tion which manifests itself in every detail, 
the exquisite sense of design, the wonderful 
color — these are profoundly suggestive to 
him. He finds his material ready made. 

It was natural that when Helen Hyde 
arrived in Tokyo, she should wish to under- 
stand as far as was possible what the artists 
of Japan through centuries of evolution 
had come to accept as the best means of 
interpreting the life of their own people. 
She rented the house of a Buddhist priest 
up in the mountain village of Nikko and 
converted it into a studio, and arranged 
for lessons with the ninth and last of the 
famous school of the Kano artists. At his 
hands she was put through a painfully 
arduous and elaborate initiation. Every- 
thing in Japan must be learned by heart. 
The method of teaching painting consists 
in the master's making a study which the 
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pupil copies and recopies until he can re- 
produce it, but the ideal is not merely 
reproduction: it is reproduction in an 
identical manner. The medium of the soft, 
tender, yellowish paper which makes a 
■single misdirected or hesitating line fatal, is 
very difficult to handle, almost unattainable 
for the foreigner. Some mysterious agency 



seems to work in the fingers of even the 
children of Japan, as though the accumu- 
lated mastery of generations of ghostly 
ancestors were guiding the brush across 
the paper! At the end of a year, however, 
Helen Hyde proved her astonishing ability 
by carrying off the first prize in the annual 
exhibition of the work of Tokyo artists, 
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in competition with the Japanese them- 
selves. She submitted two paintings, one 
of some Chinese children under a big 
umbrella, the other a first drawing of what 
later evolved into one of her best prints, 
"A Monarch of Japan.*' Following this, 
she took up the study of wood engraving 
and printing, which gave her the method 
she finally fixed upon as the most attractive 
one for her type of work. 

People frequently ask her with surprise 
if one of her color prints is an original. 
The process of print making is not generally 
understood. The drawing, on transparent 
rice-paper, is pasted face downward on a 
block of cherry wood, which is cut away 
leaving the lines in relief, thus forming 
a key block. Then separate blocks are 
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cut for each color to appear in the finished 
print. The older artists considered the 
necessity for a great number of blocks a 
sign of weakness and confined themselves 
to few, but there have been instances 
where as many as a hundred different 
blocks have been used in the process of 
making a single print. After the blocks 
have been cut, they are washed with their 
various colors, and the prints are run off, 
usually about two hundred in a series, 
after which the blocks are destroyed. The 
color has to be freshly applied to each 
block, of course, before a new print can be 
made, and the secret of the charm and value 
of the prints lies in this fact, for no two are 
ever exactly alike. 

Helen Hyde learned the complete pro- 
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cess of block printing herself, but for two 
or three months out of every year, Murata 
san, a thin silent little man with keen sen- 
sitive fingers, comes to work under her 
direction and to help in the production of 
the prints, in the picturesque upstairs 
studio of her Tokyo house. 



With the necessarily flat and decorative 
quality which the technique of wood cut 
printing ensures, it is rare ability which 
can add a dynamic interest. 

Yet after all, Helen Hyde does not aim 
at realism in her art; that is, realism un- 
softened or unheightened by an idea. There 
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And the "children!" What a gay, happy 
big family they are to be sure! How un- 
like the grotesque little creatures of Uta- 
maro, for instance, or any of the older 
Japanese artists. Their children are simply 
diminutive and distorted grown-ups, put 
into supposedly childish attitudes or occupa- 
tions. One never feels any real spontaneity 
or interest back of the conception. To 
begin with, Miss Hyde makes no pretense 
of imitating Japanese prints in her work, 
except in method of production. Her 
children are real children, sound in body 
and healthy in disposition. And above 
all, thev are children who do something. 



is invariably some little quaint twist — a 
fine sense of humor or a poetic inspiration 
— which stamps her work with her own 
individuality. In a great brass-bound 
Korean chest in one end of her drawing 
room are countless little costumes, in- 
valuable old pieces of persimmon or iris 
or metallic colored brocades with the beau- 
tiful intricate patterns of the Tokugawa 
period, which Miss Hyde has picked up 
in the out-of-the-way curio shops of Japan. 
The phantom children play around the 
house in these until one day some chance 
picture in the streets, in a window across 
the way, suggests the idea for a print; then 
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a model comes and takes turns with the 
phantom child in posing in the beautiful 
kimono, and a new print is made. Realism 
for itself, according to the Japanese ideal, 
is mere unintellectual vulgarity; it is 
rather the suggestion, based on principles 
of elimination and suggestion, that is the 
great force of art. Why, then, should 
not the children of one's imagination be a 
little cleaner, a little prettier, a little more 



dainty and winsome and whimsical, than 
the reality? 

The titles alone of some of the prints are 
enough to indicate the peculiar quality of love- 
liness which they possess: "The Happiness 
Flower," "A Weary Little Mother," "The 
Puppy-Cat and the Baby," "Little Miss 
Green Willow," "The Lucky Branch," "The 
Little Pink Plum," "The Chase/ ' "The 
Daruma Branch," "Cherry Snow," "Cherry 
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Rain," "The Family Umbrella," "The Moon 
Bridge." The soft pinks, and greens, and 
lavenders, and yellows for which Miss Hyde 
seems to show an especial fondness repeat 
themselves in an intricate and delicate 
design, sometimes shading in tone at the 
bottom of a sleeve or a kimono into an 
indefinable gray. The color gives to the 
prints their greatest charm — color, that is, 
and the idea or quaint conceit which in- 
variably illuminates them. 

It is a question whether people are in- 
teresting because they do things, or whether 
they do things because they are inter- 
esting. At any rate, Helen Hyde's 
personality makes itself felt before you have 
been in the room five minutes with her. 
If you should chance to have the privilege 
of visiting her during working hours, you 
would find her enveloped in a great apron 
covered with paint, perched up on a high 
stool, with brushes, paper and the rest 
spread over the big table in front of her. 
She begins work promptly every morning 
at nine, and until noon she never allows 
anyone to interrupt her. If you are ad- 
mitted at all, you have to sit down some- 
where safely out of the way; she may talk 
to you, or she may sing out ludicrous ques- 
tions and answer them herself, or break off 
suddenly into one of her gay little laughs that 
somehow remind you of Bunyan's phrase 
about dancing with silver slippers in the 
sunlight; or she may work steadily away, 
ignoring your presence altogether. Your 



eye meantime travels around the room so 
full of touches of individuality and char- 
acter. On top of the book-case and on the 
mantel are a number of amusing little toys. 
First a cross red Daruma that always 
bounces into correct position when you 
knock him over. Many hundred years ago 
the Daruma was a Buddhist priest, but he 
prayed so much that he wore his legs off, 
so the story runs, and finally descended in 
the scale of life to his present ignoble 
position. Next to him is a fearsome straw 
tiger with a waggly tail, and a puppy-cat. 
Miss Hyde had an argument with the 
Daruma one day as to whether the white 
papier-m&che toy with the whiskers and the 
gorgeous ornamental Chinese blanket that 
every child in Japan loves so well, was a 
puppy or a cat, and puppy-cat was the 
happy compromise. With so many chil- 
dren to keep contented, there have to be 
toys, of course! Then there are a great 
many books, some of them art books, but 
many poetry or philosophy. And the 
studio is almost crowded with odd beauti- 
ful objects, arrangements of flowers, brass 
lanterns, a Korean tea table, pictures. 

Outside of working hours, with her quick 
wit, her fascinating conversation, her 
gayety, Miss Hyde is the most delightfully 
social person you could hope to meet. She 
possesses that poise of personality which 
comes from success, and the magnetism 
which comes from living one's life richly and 
graciously. 



SOME NOTABLE WORKS BY AMERICAN 
CRAFTSMEN 



AN EXHIBITION of Industrial Art 
XJl was held in the National Museum 
at Washington, under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts from May 
17th to June 17th of the present year. The 
object of this exhibition was not only to 
acquaint the public with the work which is 
being done in this field, but also to encour- 
age those who are thus adding to the value 
of present day production. To this end 
certain awards in the way of honorable 
mention and commendation were offered 
and made. On the following pages will be 
found illustrations of those works thus 



selected because of distinguished merit 
for honor by a jury composed of an archi- 
tect, Mr. Glenn Brown, for many years 
Secretary of the American Institute of 
Architects, a sculptor, Mr. Paul Bartlett, 
whose pediment for the United States 
Capitol has just been put in place, and an 
authority on the art of the past, Mr. 
William H. Holmes, Chief of the Division of 
American Anthropology and Curator of the 
National Gallery of Art. That work of 
such excellence is being done in this country 
today is not only a satisfaction, but real 
cause for congratulation. 



